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STRIVE, WAIT AND PRAY 
Adelaide A. Procter 


Strive ; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of today 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it 
And melt in your hand away; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty future 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not, 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray; though-the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
‘May never repay your pleading ; 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 


Sonés of the @lored Race 


(As sung by Mer. Spencer) 


WE reproduce the following interesting program of songs of ‘the 
colored race that were given at Jackson Sanitorium, Dans- 
Yf ville, Ni Y., on Dec. 11. 


PART I. 


Lire, (John Boylc O'Reilly), H. T. Burleigh. 

A Conn Sona, (Panl Lawrehoe Danbar}, Coleridgé Taylor. 

Tur Heart, (The Sanskrit), tl. T. Burleigh. 

Poo’ Lirtie Lams, (VPanl Lawrence Daubar), Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 


PART It. 


Three old Southern Camp Meeting Songs : 
I DOAN’ WANT FER T 8TA¥ HYEAH NOLONGAR, (Tune: Danville Char- 
iot), H. T. Burleigh, 
Ma Lawp's A WRITIN’ DOWN TIMF, (Tune: He sees all you doan’ 
hyeabs all you see), H. T. Burleigh. 
AN ANTE-BeLLUM SERMON, (lune: Joshua fit the battle ob Jericho) 
H. T. Burleigh. 
MELON Sona, Welle Hoamer. 
De Buacksixp an’ vg Crow, H. T. Burleigh. 
My Menruinpr Brown, (Negro Serenade), H. T. Burleigh. 
Mr Drowsy Base, Geurge A. Nichols, 


The reviewer of the Dansville Advertiser commented as follows: 


Mr. Spencer was very happy in his rendition of these songs, re- 
ceiving unbounded applause. The second part of the program was 
sung in character. 

Mr. Spencer's "notes by the way" greatly enhanced enjoyment of 
the musical notes. He said in arranging the program it was his en- 
tleavor to show what representatives of the colored race are doing in 
the music of today. I find even among musicians few cven who know 
that beautiful music has been written by some of the colored race. 
The program of the evening with but two exceptions is made up of 
compositions by the Negro. Mr. Spencer said he took particular 
pleasure in speaking of the composer of a majority of them, H. T. 
Burleigh, whom he had met and corresponded with. Mr. Burleigh 
was born in Erie, Pa., had liberal education in the public schools, 
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exhibited much musical ability, and his friends raised a purse of $400 
to send him to New York. Among 400 applicants he won one of 
four free scholarships in the New York Conservatory of Music. 
Among 60 applicants he secured the position of bass solo in the 
choir of Dr. Rainsford’s church where he has sung for ten years, 
His songs have become popular in London as well asin New York. 
Coleridge Taylor, a Negro, is an Englishman, who has lived all his 
life in London and was graduated from the Royal College of Music. 
: Mr. Spencer said he had hesitated somewhat as to the good taste 
in presenting the second part of the program (in character). It was 
not in any degree to lessen the seriousness of the spirit in 
which he had considered the program, but rather to enable him to 
give a better interpretation of the spirit and dialect of the Negro 
songs. Mr. Burleigh’s grandfather was a slave and he has been 
much interested in the study of the old plantation melodies, and has 
a great desire to place the Negro folk song in a higher, and as he be- 
lieves in its proper place in the musical world. He assisted the 
great Dvorak when the latter was composing his wonderful Amer- 
ican symphony by giving the old Negro melodies as themes, 

There are a number of educated Negroes, some graduates of our 
musical conservatories, who are writing creditable music. Who 
shall say, concluded Mr. Spencer, that in the Negro’s march of pro- 
gress, he shall not yet make an envied reputation in the field of 
music ?—CoONCERT-GOER 


~F 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
Anna Lee Slade 


BELIEVE that more attention should be given to the 
character of the music used in our churches. Music. is 
one of the most effective means known—if not indeed’ 
the most effective—for influencing the moods and emo- 

tee tions of the soul. 

In many of our churches, outside of the hymns most 
of which are set to suitable tunes, many of the sclec- 
tions rendered are showy rather than sacred and more to induce 
mere sensuous enjoyment than to inspire reverence and the feeling 
of solemnity in the soul. Organ voluntaries, interludes, as well as 
‘anthems and solos can be made a true and real part of the service if 

care be taken and proper pefsons selected for such duties. 
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The minister can be wonderfully aided if on the one hand the sols 
emn tones of the organ and the choir soothe and make tianjuil the 
nerves that are apt to be under high tension as he faces his audience 
while on the other, they lift the thoughts of his hearers away from 
week-day cares, struggles, ambitions and pleasures. 

Music is a grand gift to the race and ought not to be perverted to 
evil ends 

The composer and the conductor of church music should regard 
themselves as called indirectly to the ministry of the Gospel, by 
making the harmony, of which they are students and masters. aid 
in the reverent worship of God, 

It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make 
one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord, and when they 
lifted up their voice with the trumpets and symbals and instruments of music 
and praised the Lord, saying : For He is good for His mercy endureth forever; 
that then the house was filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord. So 
that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud: for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the House of God.—11 Curommcies, §; 13-14. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind ?. 
—Gray 


Conducted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Under this heading we desire to give teachers a mediu-n through which they can 
exchane ideas upon piano teaching and atudy. Instructive articles that would help 
teachers and students to a better knowlelge and practice of their art, are solicited, 
from all sources. Questions are welco.ned. Write us, giving others suggestions, 
or asking for assistance, 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
An Essay 


HE man that makes himself in any walk of life, is a man that is 

truly made. What we ourselves learn stands by us and is not 
easily forgotten. ‘The man who mines coal knows the price that is 
paid for that precious commodity. So with the man that makes 
himself in the intellectual life. He knows the obstacles that must 
be met; the struggles he must undergo; the remedies that will cure 
this or that disease of the intellect ; in fact, he knows humanity,— 
for he has been tried by the fires of adversity and experience. 

This truth can be doubly applied to the musician. He is one who 
must make himself if success is to be his. Even the best training is 
found in the end to be merely a good foundation upon which one 
must build the artistic edifice. We find proofs of this statement in 
the lives of the masters and various other beings who have won the 
crown of success. When we think of the lives of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Lincoln, Douglass and many others, we can fully realize what 
one can do for himself in order to succeed in life: we can make our 
way if we will. Every one who essays to become a musician should 
get, in the beginning, the best training possible under the most 
competent masters. But considering this fact. we all know from 
_history ond biography that the majority of our great men and wo- 
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men have come, as it were, from the ranks of the lowly and middle 
classes. This truth being evident, we can easily see where they 
could not have always had the best teachers nor the money to have 
taken long and logical courses of training. ..But notwithstanding 
these drawbacks many have become superior to their inheritance and 
conditions and made men of brain and power of thethséelves. We all 
know of such beings and should admire the virtues that made them 
what they were. Self-improvement.was the key-note to their tri- 
umphs: There can be no such improvement without industry. In- 
dustry is therefore the foundation of this great virtue. 

' The Negro knows full well the number'of obstacles he must en- 
counter in any profession or trade, if he desires to really succeed. 
This being so, we should seize every possible chance of improving 
our talents and helping others along the road to success. 

Most teachers are not able to spend the amount of money they 
would desire in studying undér the better class of teachers, therefore 
to be abreast of the times and to be men and women of musical worth 
we must have resort to some other means of advancing ourselves in- 
tellectually and. this means is found in self-culture. Reserve a cers 
tain amount of your time each day for practice, reading and genety 
ally improving your intellectual store. In order to do this one must 
learn how to deny himself something. £. ¢., to make sacrifices. We 
must give up this of that pleasure or pastime in order to have the 
extra. time to improve our talents in the most needed directions. 
Lose no time that you could intelligently employ in self-improve- 
ment. Every minute means so much knowledge gained or so much 
good accomplished if we use it aright. 


Reading 


How are we to improve ourselves in the musical profession ? What 
means are thrown in our way ? What should we embrace? What 
should we let go? These are simple but practical questions for the 
music teacher or earnest student to ask himself. Seriousness in 
every part of life is a good thing to acquire. We should be serious 
in our attitade toward the art. Continued seriousness and thought- 
fulness rightly directed will surely help us on to the desired goal. 


READING a ks the backbone of self-culture and here .t is that our 
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teachers can improve. themsleves. How. many teachers pay any at- 
tention to the literary side of the art? Some do, but the number is 
too few.. At the present age we have books in musical literature 
that will assist the teacher in any direction he might desire—books 
that are great teachers in themselves: books that will repay us 
every time we peruse seriously their pages. We should not only 
read a great deal but should: also reflect upon and digest the con- 
tents of that which we read. The true reading of a.few helpful 
books #s. better than a suporficial reading ef'‘a' great number of" vol- 
umes. If we are unable to own the volumes that would help us in 
our professions, ‘then we should’seek them from the shelves of our 
city libraries: ‘Some cities like Washington, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, etc., offer exceptionally fine means of self- 
improvement through the useful volumes these libraries contain. 
Much can be gained by any one who is'fully enthusiastic about im- 
proving himself by frequenting these great libraries. Books can be 
had for home study‘also from the free circulating libraries, and this 
gives another great opportutity to the seekiag and industrious 
teacher or student. Are we going to let these golden opportunities 
slip by unnoticed 2 i. ee aa ee 


Owning a Library 


Aside from what we can gain by frequenting and gctting books 
from -cirdilatifig’ librities, évery “eartiest music teacher should en- 
deavor to own a small but good musical library. There is much 
pleasure. and comfort. to. be gained from owning. even a small one. 
These. “great, minds. are always: teady,to serve us under these condi- 
tions and we would naturally, converse with, them oftener than if we 
had to visit a city library. for such,a conversation. BAY. 

I would encourage every teacher to try, hard to owna Food library 
of musical literature as well as music. Add some good and helpful 
volume whenever you can conveniently do so; then from year to 
year it will grow in proportions until it will probably cease to be a 
small library but will rank amoug the large and well selected libra- 
ries of the country. Try it. ~ : 

Beside the teacher’s self-improvement he should look out for and 
cultivate the same habits in his pupils. Try to encourage and in- 
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terest them in the usefulness of this important side of the art. It 
explains and interprets the mechanical side of the musical art. It 
adds fascination to the study of musical composition and generally 
causes the pupil to widen in intellect and to see through many 
things that otherwise it would never comprehend. 


Some Helpful Volumes 


The field of musical literature is becoming so very rich and exten- 
_sive that one is somewhat bewildered when he steps into it and seeks 
to find that food which really contains nutrition. In music, as well 
as in general literature, we will find the great books and the 
small books, the good books and the bad books. We will only con- 
cern ourselves with those of a healthful and inspiring influence. 
Some of the volumes I will mention should be owned by every earn- 
est music teacher and student and can be had of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. Coming first to musical his- 
tory we find the subject well treated in the following volumes :— 


How Mosic Deverorep, by W.J. Henderson (12mo. Illus. $1.50) 

A Coxcise History or Music, by H. G. B. Hunt. (12mo. $1.25) 

Music: How It Came To BE Waatir in, by Bannah Smith. (12mo. 
$1.25) 


Srupexts’ Harpsoox or Music History, by Thomas Tapper. (12mo 
$1.25) 


A Honprep Years or Music 1x Amenica, by W. &. B. Matthews, 
(Thick $8vo. $8.00) 


All of these histories will well repay the student who pervses dil- 
igently their pages. The last one will greatly enlighten the teacher 
or student on what has been done in America since the discovery of 
this country towards cherishing and developing the musical art, 


(To be continue!) 


Parent and Student | 


Agnes Carroll 


OW anxious the parents bear themselves toward their 
children studying music, effects their progress or non- 
progress ina greater or lesser degree. Observation and 
experience lead me to know that the parents are often 
to be blamed for the slow progress of their children, not 
through any conscious desire on their part to retard 
their children, but, to be frank through their real igno- 

france of the harm the tongue can do, if wrongfully used. 

Few musical students have the advantage of enjoying rightly 
trained musical parents: such a blessing occurs here and there; it 
is to those who have parents ignorant of the art, but loving it well 
enough to employ music teachers for their children, to whom I now 
speak. Such parents often make some of these mistakes. First, 
they do not know what kind of a teacher to employ for their chil- 
dren. This difficulty is often surmounted by their employing a 
teacher some of their friends have employed. This of course is the 
most natural course to take but is safe only when the friend’s 
teacher happens to be the right and competent; which cannot be 
decided only by one who knows the qualifications a correct teacher 
must have. The same being so, a person capable of giving correct 
guidance should be consulted. 

Now let us consider the teacher selected. The fault of the pa- 
rents I now wish to disclose is, they have so little confidence in this 
music teacher—when their children do not play what they desire, in 
as short a time as they calculate. This decision brings dissatis- 
faction to parents and they begin to rebuke their children or to speak 
lightly of their teacher—either course they take, effects their chil- 
dren’s progress. 

Children naturally entertain great respect for those who teach. 
them ; in most cases love exists between the pupils and teachers they 
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work together and thereby get pleasure out their work; but when 
the parents undervalue the teacher, the children’s love begins to be- 
come crushed; with this they begin to lose interest in their lessons 
and grow careless about the corrections made by the teacher. 

If the parents wrongfully exhort their children by scolding them 
about what they perform and how they perform, never seeming to 
get pleasure out of their music; the children get dissatisfied, dis- 
heartened, and lose interest in their music. We must all try to real- 
ize that children have hearts and understand more readily than we 
often give them credit for so doing. 

All good, earnest workers have some object in view—they hope to 
please some persons. As grown folks have the desire to accomplish 
some great undertaking, so do their children hope to please their 
parents and friends. It is as painful for them to be made conscious 
of their work being in vain as it is for the older folks. Their young 
hearts look upon these little things with the same hope that the 
grown ones look upon their greater undertakings. ‘ Hence, parents, 
try to guard your tongues and actions. Do not crush your children’s 
young expectations. Does this mean that the parents are not to 
oversee their children’s progress ? Or to consider their mistakes all 
right, or flatter them with applause when it is not deserved? No! 
Not atall. It all means, the right thing must be said at the right 
time. 

Do not criticise your children’s playing in the presence of others. 
Do not express your feeling either way in the presence of strangers, 
unless forced to do so—then endeavor to be very modest and care- 
fully select your words. 

Try to endure good-naturedly the repetitions of the exercises dur- 
ing the child's practice, It is beyond all understanding how parents 
want their children to perform well in the presence of their friends, 
yet are not willing to hear them practice. A ceftain amount of 
practice must be done by all musical students. If you are truly in- 
terested in your children, de not be too selfish to have yourself a lit- 
tle arinoyed to obtain the pleasure. The same old saying holds true 
in this as in other cases: ‘ Nothing which is worth having comes 
withoue trouble or annoyance.” So if you truly enjoy music cor- 
rectly performed, teach yourself to take the practice good-naturedly. 
Do not think that the music is simply for when you have finished 
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everything else and is to be taken as desert after the truly nutritious 
food has been taken. This idea which has the advantage of the ma- 
jority of parents has led them to look upon music in a far different 
light from whigh’ they should. So deeply do many parents think of 
music as merely ‘‘a pastime,” that if their children begin to love it 
dearly enough to express a desire to make it their life work, they 
immediately begin to persecute them, as they callit‘‘a foolish idea.” 
They give for a reason, ‘‘there is no money in masic: it takes too 
long to really get enough of it: besides, it is too expensive an edu- 
cation.” I want to ask you dear parents—Do you appreciate the 
music you hear in the church or any where else? Can you under- 
stand somebody had to undergo the expense, to become able to pro- 
duce this grand music ? Is it a fact that you simply want the char- 
ity of the people in the musical line ? Do these artists’ perform- 
ances impress you to be the result or fruit of a lazy and indolent 
life? How often do people make the remark that ‘‘a man who 
only works in music leads a lazy life!” I pray you will not accept 
the phrase for rendering music—playing—as meaning literally play- 
ing. If you are tempted to think so it would do you good to try to 
learn how a musician plays and see if you would like to lay aside 
your work for his play. 

‘Shall we ever be able to persuade paterits to try as nearly as pos- 
sible to let their children follow that kind of work they most desire 
and that for which they are best talented? When persons are 

.thrown out of the path in which Divine Providence has destined 
them to walk, they scarcely ever do one third of the work they 
should. I did nct say they did not, make one third the money. But 
did it ever occur to you that your children are also the children of 
God and that they owe it to Him first, todo that work which He 
through the power of instinct has pointed out to them? Did it ever 
occur to rou that as important as money is, the most noble lives 
have always been developed through a constant determination to 
keep moncy in its place and to keep in mind that duty to God and to 
the uplifting of their fellowmen is before every other thing? In 
order that parents should see and appreciate this high aiming in 
life, they should spend a few moments each day reading something 
in the musical line and something in general literature. Be a lover 
of biographical literature. I would say again, be a lover of biog- 
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raphy. Then you will see poverty has not always buried talent from 
the eyes of those who sought elevation. 

Try to have some confidence in humanity—there have lived and 
are now living some people who have worked and are working for 
the upbuilding of humanity : and I plead with you try not to believe 
these people think first of money. Money is an annoying necessity 
—but yet its place in the hearts of the noble is always second. En< 
deavor to convince your heart that this is true and you will get more 
pleasure out of living. For then you can realize that even in this 
world which often seems surrounded by thost who always ask pay 
for their friendship—there are others who love you and work for 
your comfort even while you sleep, forgetful of money even when 
they most need it. 

Can you in your heart rebuke your children for striving to be some 
of these noble workers ? Can yon believe that Heaven will forsake 
them and allow them to starve because of their trying to uplift those~ 
whom their King so loves ? 

Reasoning thus, your faith is most seriously tested—for Christian. 
ity teaches us all, that God is the giver of all blessings. Can we 
hope for a lasting reward when He took no part in the giving ? 

Therefore, be reasonable with your children, think more seriously 
of what God wants them to do and you will have better luck. To 
not think the ministry is the only work for God, on this earth. 
Every work can be done for God: and is so if we by our work please 
Him and benefit His creatures. 

‘Your aim being thus directed, I may now venture to tell you that 
even money will come if you forget it first and let your children 
work, as previously stated, for the right purpose. 


Department 


Conducted by Miss Agnes Carroll 


Under this heading will be given suggestive matter for club-work. Teachers aro 
earnestly entreated to organize clubs among their pupils and excite their interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of the literary side of the art. This department will be 
open for the free use of all clubs to put forth their ideas on clubs and club-work. 
Let us hear from you. 


¢———— 


BEGINNINGS OF MUSICAL HISTORY 
(Conclu "ed) 


N the last issue we followed the development of music in humanity 
as far as the scales, the Dorian, beginning on D; Phrygian, E; 
Lydian, F; Mexolxdian, G; Aolian, A; Locrian, B; Ionian, C. 

These scales, though we may gather a vague idea of how they 
sounded by using the white keys on the piano, were considered in 
quite a different light at that time. They were classified, one or 
more being confined to the expression of some particular mode. The 
Dorian, fer instance, was chiefly used in the education of youth, be- 
cause of its heroic character; Phrygian and Lydian were called 
modes of soft complaint ; Mixolidian and Molian were considered 
suitable for pleasure, love and good cheer. Locrian and Ionian were 
likened unto our scale of C-major. 

About the time that the Grecians were enjoying the sweetness of 
their newly discovered scales Christianity began to spread through 
Greece, and those who embraced the new religion or became earnest 
believers in the new born Christ were persecuted, and many fled to 
Rome. They carried their music with them and although their re- 
ligious exercises were poured forth from their hearts for a long time 
under the earth in the catacombs of Rome, these rude advancements 
of the Greeks fired the Romans to greater heights. When the. 
church emerged from its persecutions and in the fourth century con- 
gregational singing was put to an end, the music was rendered by a 
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choir whose boys had been trained for this special work. It was 
made up of orphan asylum boys. At first there was only one choir 
for the whole city, but afterwards each of the greater churches had 
its own school. 

Near the close of the fourth century St. Ambrose, Archbishop of 
Milan, selected the four diatonic scales known as the authentic 
modes, and ordered that all church music should be constructed upon 
those four scales because of their religious character. 

Tradition credits Gregory the Great for adding four scales more 
to those of Ambrose, calling them plagal modes. The honor of hav- 
ing named the scales according to the seven letters of the alphabet 
is also attributed to Gregory. 

The plagal and authentic forms of the scales differ in character, 
the plagal melodies being generally quieter and less decided than 
the authentic form. The Gregorian chants were widely used and 
are today found in the Roman-Catholic and Episcopal churches. 

The organ was first used in the church about the seventh century. 
There were also little organs called portatives which hung by astrap 
around the neck and were played with one hand while the other 
hand managed the wind-pipe. This kind of an organ brings to our 
mind the little hand organ the Italian carrics with his monkey. The 
next kind of organ was that which both hands played and the feet 
pumped with wind—but there was still another kind, a much larger 
instrument demanding several persons for the pumping. 

The Winchester Cathedral organ, built in the tenth century, had 
four hundred pipes and twenty-six bellows, and required seventy. 

.strong men forthe pumping and two pla;e.l to produce tae tones. 

The first organs had no keyboards; thcy were played by means of 
slides pulled out and pushed in. Towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury very large keys, or what might be termed levers, were used. 
These were lettered, the sides being four or five inches wide. Of. 
cause these instruments did nothing which with us could properly be 
called playing. It was only the producing of a few tones'as an ace 
companiment to the chant. These tones were produced by laborious 
blows from the fist and elbow. In the fourteenth century, however, 
an organ was made upon which these could be played in somewhat 
the manner the organist of today performs. 

The first attempts to record music were made by the use of the 
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Greek alphabet. This being exhausted, they began to use different 
positions for the Ictters and other modifications until at last they all: 
realized their mistake,—they were making it impossible for their 
minds to retain the knowledge of all of these forms! At one time it 
was recorded that there were no less than fifteen hundred different 
characters. The Greck music was determined by the rhythm of the 
poctry. The complicated Greek method was followed by the simple 
Roman letters in the order as we have them today. 

Tradition has also attributed to Gregory the origin of NMeums. 
These neums were signs placed over the words and resembled our 
shorthand writing. Th2se signs did not give the idea of the tone 
but were only helps as to the rising and falling of the voice. 
The singers had to learn the melody verbally and retain it in the 
mind or the neums were of no service to them. 

Some unknown thinkers added one more step tp these sign neums 
by drawing a line across the paper and placing upon this line the 
Ietter F. Before the introduction of the line ‘‘ I*,” we have the an- 
tiphonarium of St. Gregory in which these neums are used. This 
is the oldest illustration of a musical manuscript the world is known 
to possess. After the introduction of the line F, the neums were 
placed on, above or below this linc, and the tones could be approxi- 
mately conveyed to the mind because of their nearness to the line 
which indicated F. This step immediately gave a definite pitch 
from which to start. Soon afterward there was added another line 
above of different color representing C: later on, still another line 
was added and so on until a complete staff was formed. 

Thus far nothing has been considered other than the melody, but 
during the period 840-930 Hacbald, a benedictine monk, introduced 
the idea of harmony, which they called ‘‘organating.” Because of 
their naming this blending of the tones as they did, we conjecture 
that the idea grew out of the listening to the instruments, for in 
those days instruments were commonly known as ‘‘organs.” The 
next great advancement in the art was made by Guido. He exceeded 
as a teacher of sight reading and introduced the syllables of ‘* ut-re- 
mi-fa-sol-la.” Guido's secret was that he taugbt his pupils a psalm 
in which they used all of these syllableseach one occurring in a man- 
ner that would impress its own respective pitch upon the mind as is 
each tone of our present C-major scale. Hence-forth when the pu- 
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pils picked up a melody, they had only to question their minds as to 
the tone upon which they must start; the rest of the tones came al- 
most naturally to them in accordance with their position. 

Harmony now being in use and somewhat improved upon by Guido 
it became a desire of the writers to express some difference in the 
length of the notes. They wished to sometimes give the upper 
parts two toncs and to the lower or bass part only one. This was 
expressed by the introduction of four characters: the /onga, —; 
brevis, |\-1; the duplex-longa, =; the semi-brevis, ®. 

Coussemaker’s researches show that harmony had originated in 
France four hundred years previous to the time of Hucbald. Perotin 
is the first of whom we have record, to start that device of music 
called imitation. Imitation was the making different voices say 
what had been previously said by some other singer. This is today 
found in the fugue and canon. Double counterpoint followed imita- 
tion. This was a repetition of the same phrase by different voices 
at different times and is the foundation upon which the canon has 
been cultivated and lives today. 

Later on in the fourteenth century we meet Dufay who made a 
great movement in the writing of harmony. He stepped aside from 
the mechanical strain in which writers had been indulging, and 
wrote more openly, thus giving more beauty. 

Soon after this we get the folk song. These gave forth the ex- 
pressions of emotion aside from religious feelings and the language 
of man’s entire being was expressed through the art of music. 

Hence-forth music developed and we from this point begin to look 
upon it as almost entirely the music we today enjoy. 


Clarence Cameron White 
Violin Soloist and Teacher 
Conducts -f the Violin Department 


Cielin Department | |—— 


Conducted by [ir. Clarence C. White 


Through this department we hope to unite our many violin teachers and students 
throughout the country ; hence articles and questions bearing upon violin teaching 
and study are welcomed from all sources. 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS department, like our piano department, we hope to make in- 
teresting as well as instructive. Some points we hope to give 
for both the pupil and teacher. The violin is still a compara- 

tively new instrument to us as arace. I mean by this that we have 
perhaps known more of the “ fiddle” than the violin. It will be my 
endeavor to give such points as I can for the study of the violin; also 
to have sketches of violinists vnd violin music. I also want to in- 
vite students and teachers of this instrument to send any questions 
or articles they think will be of general interest to our readers. In 
beginning this article I want to quote a passage from Elson’s book 
“Orchestral Instruments and Their Use,” which says, *‘ Whatever 
origin may be assigned to music,—whether imitation of bird-calls, 
difference in cries of attack and defence, or a natural expression of 
feelings—there can be no doubt that musical instruments in their 
primitive forms were derived directly from nature.” The violin is 
without a doubt the most popular of the viol family. It does seem 
wonderful that so much tenderness, passion, etc., can be expressed 
on four strings. These strings are tuned in fifths. The open 
thus giveG DAE. Between these tones we find the other tones <«f 
the scale. The intermediate tones are obtained by pressing one of 
the strings with the finger thus altering its length. I think that 
with a beginner a good instruction book is ‘* Tour’s Violin School.” 
I would advise however that no matter what method one adopts a 
teacher should give the pupil a great deal of his own knowledge of 
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the violin in a short talk during the lesson. There are always some 
points a teacher should know that would apply to different pupils. 
If the teacher looks on himself asa sort of ‘‘ doctor,” he can perhaps 
remedy some faults by an individual study of each of his pupils. 

In these articles I wish to take up the various parts of the violin 
and speak of their importance. Different methods will be commented 
upon, and anything new pertaining to the most advanced violin lit- 
erature will be brought to the attention of the violin teacher as well 
as the student. As each student must have some sort of an inspira- 
tion with which to work I want to give from time to time sketches 
of the great masters of the violin. Before closing this article which 
can scarcely be called more than an introduction of this department 
I want to give a brief sketch of that great—I might say greatest— 
master of the violin, Niccolo Paganini. born in Genoa 1784. His 
early youth was spent uader the severe rule of his father. Parental 
harhsness would undoubtedly have caused him to turn from music 
but for his own innate love for it. The long practice he was forced 
to take and the many hours he would spend voluntarily in mastering 
some new difficulty of his own invention, are responsible for his 
great talent. When Paganini reached the age of twelve he Icft the 
parental roof and we find from a sketch of his life that this one 
move ‘on his part caused a great deal of trouble in after life, for 
when he found himself free from the restricting hand of his father, 
he wasted much time and money in gambling and dissipation. Af- 
.ter a short time of this kind of life, he returned to his home a much 
wiser person and devoted his time to study. In 1795, he beganstudy 
in Parma, with the violinist Rolla, but we find that the lad was so 
gifted that he soon ont-stripped his master. He commenced his for- 
eign tours alone in 1798. There was so much wonderful technique 
exhibited by Paganini that he was nothing short of a wonder. Some 
persons, jealous of his wonderful ability as a player, even said that 
he was the devil or the son of the devil. I believe the invention of 
artificial harmonics is-attributed to Paganini. He produced so many 
wonderful effects in his playing that he caused the most “* frenzied 
enthusiasm where ever he was heard.. The principal thing to be 
shown by Paganini’s life, is what thought and hard work will do for 
the student. I do not mean to say that with thought and hard work 
every student may become a Paganini, but I do mean that with tal- 
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ent, thought and hard work, we may produce what meri sometimes 
call ‘‘ genius.” Paganini can never be forgotten, nor his true worth 
overlooked, for he has left us his “studies” or ‘““caprices” and his 
“Concerto,” to show us what a great technician he was. Mere perfec- 
tion of technique, however, would never have thrown the whole of 
Europe into such a state of musical enthusiasm. So we are right in 
believing him the greatest master the violin has evet known. He 
died in 1840 at Nice, after a long illness, but was buried at Parma. 


Oh Music! Give thy soothing hand! 
Unto the weary soul : 

Send thy tidings o’er the land, 
Oh, pray do not withhold ! 


TInto the farmer’s humble heart; 
Send forth thy charming ray ; 

Oh for the king's palace depart; 
Leave him the light of day. 


; aes 


| 
ee } EDITORIAL -« 
re etalon 


AWN OPERA HOUSE 


Mr. Theodore Drury, our noted colored singer, actor and opera 
manager of New York City, has announced that he has gained pos- 
session of ground in that city upon which he intends to build an op- 
era house for colored people. He is going to organize a stock com- 
pany and all those wishing to take stock will please write hit at 
217 E. 59th Street, New York City. Stock is to be sold at $100 per 
share. The opera house will be built to accomodate principally ovr 
local entertainments and will have all the latest improvements in 
stage arrangements, etc. There will be a hall for dancing at- 
tached, cafe, dining room and everything that is necessary to make 
it comfortable and elegant. 


This announcement and project should interest our race as a whole; 
for nothing should be of greater inspiration to the musical Negro 
than the fact that we as a race, are about to enjoy the pleasure of 
hearing grand opera produced in a theatre owned by members of out 
race. Mr. Drury has proven long ago the Negro’s ability to under- 
stand and sing grand opera and has been very successful at produc- 
ing the same with colored talent in his native city. Much interest 
is now being manifested in his production of Verdi’s great opera, 
‘** Aida,” next May. ‘T'wo eminent colored artists engaged for the 
occasion are Mrs: Estelle Clough,.of Worcester, who is an accome- 
plished prima donna, and Mr. George L..Ruffin. of Boston, Mass., 
who is noted as an accomplished baritone. ; 

bd 


Those who take interest in racial improvement and success should 
buy stock and help out this great and much needed enterprise. We 
need our own halls, theatres, musicians, singers, actors, etc. They 
are as essential to the real success of a race as are other things that 
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we possess. When a colored man or woman studies.grand opera, he 
should have an opera house in which to show forth the fruits of his 
study. He should also be able to join creditable opera companies, 
which means again that the opera company is of ‘little use without 
a well-equipped opera house in which it can give productions of the 
works studied. 


Some of our wealthy Southern citics shonld learn a lesson from 
this movement and endeavor to have a theatre of theirown. The 
press comment in regard to discrimination in white opera houses 
should push us to do something for ourselves. Do we always desire 
to use that which belongs to some one else? We havea plenty of 
men and women of wealth and brain. Why should we not have such 
things and why should not our people support such enterprises ? 
Along with the development of our industrial nature should be the 
development of our artistic nature. We are a musical people and 
why should we not give free reign to our musical improvement in 
every possible manner. Those who labor in other pursuits than that 
of music should have the inspiration and soothing comfort swect 
strains can produce. They cannot have them unless we have good 
musicians, therefore we should convince ourselves of the important 
place these people fill in our everyday life and be as willing to sup- 
port, encourage and inspire them as we are to do the same for doc- 
tors, lawyers, etc. 

LJ 


OF INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS 


Being desirous that our readers should know of new and impor- 
tant musical publications, we will be pleased to give reviews of any 
new, good and practical musical publications that may be forwarded 
to our office. Let us hear from you. 


The articles in this issue are of a practical, educational and inter- 
esting nature hence should solicit the interest of our readers, We 
would be pleased to have our readers and subscribers send us the 
names and addresses of music clubs or organizations that might be 
in your community. Also send us the mames and addresses of your 
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several musical friends and acquaintances that you think Tue Ne- 

Gro Music JourNnAL might interest and we will forward them a sam- 
ple copy. We wish to increase our circulation as much as possible 

hie the year 1903 and feel that you will assist us in the under- 
aking. 


Tur NEGRO Music Journat is interested in everything that will 
better our race musically, That we have a large number of compe- 
tent colored music teachers in all parts of the United States is a rec- 
ognized fact : some of these teachers are graduates from noted edu- 
cational institutions and others have had excellent private tuition 
from expert teachers, but why is it that they do not receive the rec- 
ognition they merit from their own race, we cannot tell. This is 
hard to answer but there are many reasons why we should support 
and encourage our music teachers, that can be put forth. First, we 
should have racial pride: we should feel proud of the fact that we 
have men and women of real artistic worth. If we desire a white 
teacher on his merit, that is all right; but if we desire him on his 
color or nationality, then we are surely wrong. Yet, many of our 
people engage a teacher on this basis. I have repeatedly heard the 
expression : “‘ My child is studying under a German teacher,” or “My 
child has a white teacher.” Well this would not be so ridiculous, if 
these teachers had have been engaged on their merits as teachers 
rather than on account of color or nationality. And in most cases 
of this kind, I have observed that the teacher was an inferior one. I 
plead with parents, give our teachers a chance and if you do hire a 
white one, hire him because he is a good tutor. If the colored 
teacher cannot get pupils, how do you expect him to prove to you 
his pedagogical ability ? 


In accordance with the announcement in our January issue, we in- 
augurate a Violin Department, beginning with this number. It is 
to be conducted by Mr. Clarence Cameron White, our eminent violin 
soloist and teacher, and he will from month to month write articles 
that will interest and assist the violin teacher and student. Articles 
and questions are solicited from all earnestly interested in this de- 
partment. 


MUSICAL NOTES 


Mr. Anton Kaspar, the celebrated violinist and conductor of Wash- 
ington is to take charge of St. Augustine’s choir. Much is to be ex- 
pected from thisalready well known choir, under its new leadership. 


‘The Musical Leader,” a music journal published in Chicago, an- 
nounces that it has purchased all the rights and interests of ‘ The 
Concert-Goer,” of New York, and the two papers will hereafter be 
consolidated. The latter was a weekly paper of much interest and 
musical worth. 


Mme. Azalia Hackley, the noted soprano, is booked to appear at 
Lincoln Memorial Church, February 27, at 8 o'clock, p. m. She will 
be heard in selections from Chaminade, Grieg, Schubert, Henschel, 
Brahms, Thomas, Dvorak, Mascagni and Rossini. Washington mu- 
sic lovers should appreciate this feast of melody by attending in 
large numbers. 


Mr. Theodore Drury has gained possesion of ground in New York 
City, upon which he intends to build an opera house for colored peo- 
ple. It will be built to accomodate local entertainments and will 
have all of the latest improvements in stage arrangements, etc. 
There will be a hall for dancing, cafe, dining room, and everything 
to make it comfortable and elegant. 


A large audience enjoyed a unique program given at Tammany 
Hall, New York, on Iebruary 2. The participants were Messrs. 
Ford T. Dabney, pianist; Clarence C. White, violinist; Morris 
Smith, baritone ; Frank P. George, dramatic reader ; Melville Charl- 
ton, accompanist ; and Messrs. Walter F. Craig and W. H. Tyers, 
orchestral directors. Mr. Dabney played artistically two Schubert 
“Impromptus,” a transcription by himself, ‘* Bamboo Tree,” by 
Cole and Johnson Bros. and a ‘‘ valse,” (Op. 64, C-sharp minor) by 
Chopin, Mr, White masterly wiclded the bow in “Gypsy Song,” by 
Coleridge Taylor, Serenade” Pierini, ‘’Traumerci,” Schumann and 
** Perpetual Motion,” Ries, The other artists well proved their abil- 
ity in the selections interpreted on this occasion. 
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